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Sun and moon and the substantial natural beauty of Folkestone combined to give the Library 
Association Conference this year an almost ideal setting. Moreover, it was a Conference 
equable in speech and with an atmosphere of good will and good sense not always present 
in such variegated company. This postlude to an abominable summer will be remembered 
with pleasure. One can say that the choice of President was entirely justified. Mr. Sydney, 
who spoke often with modest, often almost depreciatory tones, proved to be master of the 
art of handling an audience, deft in phrase, genial in his introductions and words of thanks, 
and as skilful at the Annual General Meeting in guiding the choppy waves of debate as we 
could desire him to have been. Further, the Presidential Address was a reflection of many of 
these qualities and in substance a candid review of the pleasures, opportunities, high aspira- 
tions which were those of many librarians but which were so often frustrated by the limitations 
of local thinking and, often, pinchbeck “economy”. At the same time, he emphasised the 
great developments that were taking place and the faét that libraries today were becoming more 
nationally and internationally pervasive and related. It seemed to be a most memorable address. 

* * * * * 


Our other pages record some aspects of the meeting that appealed to our writers who 
are aware that it is to the advantage of librarians that they can read the official Proceedings 
issued by the Association and therefore do not attempt to replace those. If Mr. Sydney’s 
address was concerned much with the public library of medium size, there are, after all, more 
such libraries than of any other kind; and the Conference had meetings on several of the 
other types and their work. It was, we suggest, as well-balanced as could reasonably be 
expected and in every session there was matter in which every library worker could reasonably 
be expected to be interested. 


* * * * * * 


The Annual General Meeting resulted in one of the dilemmas which Demos occasionally 
inflicts upon his leaders. Last year, it may be recalled, the meeting rejected a motion from the 
Council to the effect that efficient library service required larger local units ; that all libraries 
in the care of authorities with a lower rateable value than £300,000 should be handed over 
to the counties—and therefore, be it also noted, as contrary to the Association’s expressed 
policy, to their Education committees. This motion was, by a sufficient if not by a very great 
majority, defeated at Southport. At that meeting, however, as the Byelaws allow, by demand 
of the minority, the question was referred to a postal vote of all the membership, as less than 
a tenth of it can attend the A.G.M. The result of this postal vote was to reverse the decision 
of the Annual Meeting and to carry the Council’s motion to hand over the small town libraries. 
This created some consternation in the towns that felt themselves threatened ; and they 
came to Folkestone to secure the reversal of the posta! vote. And succeeded. After a debate 
of varying quality in which local authority representatives, not all from small places, were in 
conflict with the Council, as was one chief librarian also from a rather large one, and from 
library assistants who generally supported the Council—the motion to reverse the ballot vote 
was declared carried. A further motion that the L.A. shall consult its local authority members 
before making public any statement or proposal direétly affecting local authority powers 
went through easily. 
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The situation then is that the Association must review its indisputable charter duty, to 
lead the country in matters that affect the progress and welfare of libraries, in the light of the 
resolutions. It is possible that in asking smaller local authorities to sacrifice control of their 
library service the Council moved last year in too wholesale a manner. The Ministry was 
threatening a revision of local government boundaries which might mean the loss almost of 
their identity by small places. Local leaders would become small units in a large organization, 
remotely controlled, they thought. Libraries were a part of their property which some of 
them valued as possessions even when this was not always visible in the amount of financial 
support they felt able to give them. Thus, at the time the Council raised the question, almost 
every urban authority felt bound to resist it. Some adroit re-shaping seems to be necessary 
in the L.A. approach to this matter. We are agreed that existing local units of library service 
are too small financially. At the same time we want to keep them independent of education 
committee control. By handing them wow to the counties such control would be inevitable. 
From this paradox it would seem that we could be delivered only by a central government 
authority independent of local management which might be induced to finance all libraries 
fairly, possibly to inspect them, but to leave them to be administered by the local council’s 
library committee. That seems to us an ideal state of affairs. Is it, however, likely in the 
immediate atmosphere of local politics 7 We fear not, although we should like to be mistaken. 
Caution should govern what is now done and a policy of waiting patiently for the right time, 
doing of course everything that is reasonable to hasten its coming, would seem to be the best 
present course. 

* * * * 

The silly season was enlivened by an article in The Times, which by this time should 
know better, questioning the provision of light literature from the rates. When a service is 
so relatively inexpensive, so established, as public libraries it is possible that a little shaking 
up of ideas about it may do no harm. Fiction-provision szems an easy target for those who 
have never taken the trouble to define fiction except as westerns, detectives, etc., etc., nonsense 
which is nauseating in its senseless repetition. This is rather a reflection on the consequences 
of The Times’ article rather than what was actually in it. Other papers joined in, no doubt 
writing from the purest of motives and deserving of the sympathy one pays to innocent 
Stupidity. The latest to date of the letters was one in the Daily Telegraph of September 17th, 
incidentally the day of the opening of the Conference, which cunningly describes the 
“magnificent” library service at Hendon and proceeds to claim that as only 35 per cent of 
Hendon people are registered rea lers, two thirds of the community are paying for the book- 
pleasures of one-third. This leads to the bland suggestion—all in one sentence—that it is 
time the Libraries AGts were amended and the service handed over to Education Committees 
in order that it might be made to fulfil its original purpose. This is the frowsiest argument 
of all, so withered that we would not mention it except in surprise at its resurrection in a 
reputable national paper. The argument applies in varying measure to hospitals, schools, 
public parks, arterial roads, museums. Any institution that aéctively serves 35 per cent of a 
whole community is abundantly justified. In the 100 per cent are infants, lunatics, the mentally 
retarded, the blind and of course many whose habits have excluded reading, except of the 
newspaper, from their activities. Many of the excluded 65 per cent are not ratepayers at all ; 
the included 35 per cent might contain them all. Further, it is elementary that the book that 
is borrowed is rarely read by one person only in a household. The librarian may take some 
comfort from the depressing feeling, that so many of the public are incapable of learning 
what his work is, by remembering that newspaper readers do not remember or fully under- 
Stand their papers and are wont to pass over unread what makes no personal appeal to them- 
selves. Only a week before the letter we are discussing was published there appeared in the 
same paper a long well-reasoned letter from Mr. F. G. B. Hutchings stating our case so well 
that only perversity could have produced the further letter. Unluckily the L.A. has no apparent 
organization for the answering of such criticisms directly they arise. 


* * * * * * 


As this issue is devoted to the 1956 Conference, the Editor regrets that several of the usual 
features have had to be held over until next month. 
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>» 
“Backs to the Sun 
PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF CONFERENCE WEEK 
By Herbert Warp (Borough Librarian, Stepney) 


I srARTED out for Folkestone with a high degree of pleasurable anticipation, higher perhaps 
than many a librarian attending Annual Conference. 

The reason? A three-fold one: (a) my recent new appointment, subsequent house- 
hunt, 200 mile removal and the staggering task of house decorating in the few moments left 
spare each day, had made this the first semblance of a holiday ; (b) for two whole days prior to 
departure the sun had been shining intentionally and not as if apologetically ; (c) Folkestone, 
apart from two sidelong glances whilst departing for a Continental holiday (wken returning 
one appears to see only Customs officials, either in anticipation or in the flesh) and a hazy 
recollection (Stirred by a faded snapshot of a set-grinned, knickerbockered and school-capped 
child over a caption ‘Folkestone 1923”) is a town that I have neglected undeservedly. 

I sang as I drove, but not for long for I was entreated to exercise patience whilst my wife 
shopped “for a moment” in order to make an essential purchase. During the next twenty-five 
minutes I learned from an editorial comment in the morning paper that the Government 
debate on Cyprus “had generated more heat than light”. Most of us know that a similar 
chemical reaction occurred at the last L.A. Conference, for intense heat had been generated 
when the L.A.’s memorandum on Library Authorities had been aired, but what “light” there 
had been had not dazzled the beholders. In truth, the reports on many of our Conferences 
have suggested that these annual occasions do little to further the science of illumination. 

It is possible, therefore, that the request from the Editor of this journal that I should 
report this Conference was made on the assumption that a “‘new boy” Chief, fresh to these 
concourses would at least not be tinged with a jaundice of previous experience. 

Feeling that it would be apt to have stop press information on library affairs, we attended 
en route to the coast, the opening of the new Branch Library and Community Centre at 
Kingswood House (Camberwell) and had our mood enlivened by the witticisms of Peter 
Ustinov who performed the ceremony in a manner which ought now to be offered as a pattern 
to the usual ponderous type of openers. The library, a gem with all the panelling, carving 
and tapestries preserved or renovated has a book stock which revealed at a glance that sufficient 
money had been available to make selection less of a problem than is often the case when 
stocking a new branch. 

Congratulations having been tendered to Miss Johnson and her able staff, we proceeded 
towards Folkestone and dinner. The latter disposed of, it was sheer joy (because of the 
uniqueness of the opportunity this year) to meander down the cliff walk unhampered by 
coat, hat or umbrella and be entranced by the glitter of a reflected harvest moon in the faintly 
ruffled surface of the sea. What contrast to this gale-torn coast in July and August ! 

First sign of the work ahead was at the exhibition and the accommodation at the Hotel 
Metropole seemed to me to have the combined attributes of adequate (though not excessive) 
space, and some very pleasing surroundings. These, I learned, were conditions not frequently 
enjoyed and delegates as well as exhibitors were well inclined to make full use of their good 
fortune. The President declared the exhibition open with commendable brevity expressing 
the hope that libraries and booksellers might find this an occasion for furthering even closer 
co-operation. 

For my own needs I could have wished to see more than just the “Libraco” stand for 
furniture and would have welcomed examples of chairs, tables, flooring and even lighting 
fittings, as well as the many forms of plastic letters and panel guiding. As it was, anyone like 
myself who is planning new branches had to be content with photographs of new buildings 
erected here and abroad, and the sight of two items of contemporary furniture which were 
hired by one firm of booksellers to support some exquisite displays of flowers. 

The Leas Cliff Hall was ideal for the civic reception—apart from its limited bar accommo- 
dation. When librarians relax a demand is created which the arrangements seemed hardly 
designed to meet. Was this demand stimulated by late duties in early days followed by evening 
Council meetings in our maturity ? 
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Subsequent comments from a cross section of the throng indicated that the cabaret was 
eminently suitable, and it appeared to me that the three a¢ts could easily have fitted into a 
“Windmill” programme where tired executives are said to relax. But everything ended at 
midnight by which hour I had only managed one dance, and we lamented that the 1.30 a.m. 
“Auld Lang Syne” which is normal in at least one part of Yorkshire was not observed on the 
South coast. But it helped to ensure that we were agog for the start of the real business of the 
Conference at 10 a.m. on Tuesday. 

After the President had expressed the hope that we would all find the week “enjoyable, 
interesting and fruitful”, the Mayor bade us welcome with sincerity and wit. How delightful 
to find a dignitary tilting at himselt—‘*When you leave you will probably say that it wasn’t 
a bad Conference, but what a funny little mayor !” 

The international nature of the gathering was made evident by the introduction of 
delegates who had come from Egypt, Germany, Sweden, Pakistan, Greece, Northern Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast, and it was a considerable joy to talk with these colleagues during the week. 

Disappointment was unanimously felt that Miss Eleanor Farjeon was prevented by ill- 
health from making the journey to Folkestone to receive the Carnegie Medal for The Little 
Bookroom, but it was a great consolation to have Mr. Edward Ardizzone, the illustrator of 
the book, to represent her. This “fusion of the art of author, illustrator and publisher (O.U.P.)” 
as Miss ]. Butler described it, is a worthy winner of this Medal and the wisdom of our choice 
was underlined by its later winning the “Hans Christian Andersen” world award in Sweden. 
Miss Farjeon wrote to say that this was the first prize she had ever been awarded—and she 
is over 70 years young ! 

Mr. Ardizzone, in paying his tribute, said that it was the perfect book to illustrate, the 
prose being so lucid that he could have produced 300 instead of the 30 illustrations required. 
A message of “Good luck, good health and many more books to come” was sent to Miss 
Farjeon and should, it is hoped, have conveyed not only the esteem in which we hold her but 
also the disappointment that was felt at not being able to demonstrate personally our feeling 
for her. 

It was good to learn that the entries for the L.A. essay prize had justified an award being 
made this year, but a little disappointing to hear that British Librarianship loses immediately 
to New Zealand a librarian of the calibre of the winner, Miss Wilden-Hart. 

The subject matter of the Presidential Address has already been well reported in the 
press and in any case can be read in full when available. Sufficient to say here that it included 
such topics as the great responsibilities of a librarian in setting and maintaining standards for 
the reading public; the need for some national adviser with national interest at heart ; 
restrictions and compulsions which we have to endure, and the “make-do and mend” policy 
which these enforce ; the trends in modern library buildings (now heralding an era of oppor- 
tunity akin to the 1920 which new Chiefs, taking over command could make an exciting and 
notable period in the development of librarianship) ; the problem of leisure and the task of 
self-management; the Staggering figures of capital outlay on TV sets and licenses ; the 
readership of certain national and weekly papers ; the provision of light fiction to the detriment 
of the more serious functions of P.Ls., and much more besides. 

Whether Mr. Sydney was wise to attempt to travel so far or dig so deeply is debatable. 
It is hard for a speaker to weigh length against the power of his argument, but I regretted 
that the waning forcefulness of his delivery, together with the poor veatilation of the hall, 
sent many people from their seats before the conclusion. Perhaps his leisurely pace at the start 
and the many asides which crept in, contributed to the over-running. Seventy minutes (plus) 
seems more than most audiences are prepared to accept. The advice given to me when pre- 
paring my first major paper was—“‘not more than fifty-five minutes—that’s enough to make 
*em feel it’s worth while but not too much for ’em to digest !” 

On Tuesday afternoon we had two sessions which contrasted strikingly not only in 
content but in presentation and delivery. Miss Ursula Eason of B.B.C. Television, who spoke 
on “Children’s Television and Books”, delivered her address clearly and at a speed which 
made it immediately comprehensible even on a warm sunny afternoon not one hour after a 
full meal. Mr. Brindle at 4.30 p.m. was apparently speaking on County Branch Libraries—his 
inaudibility in the gallery compelled me to move to the front stalls from where I barely heard 
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the apology by the speaker for his cold. But with all the sympathy at my command I still 
found myself unable to cherish Mr. Brindle, for I felt it unprofitable to be told after three- 
quarters of an hour how many inches a bottom shelf should be brought forward to produce a 
“useful and aesthetically pleasing appearance”. 

But to return to Miss Eason who had something fresh to impart. It was comforting to 
be assured that the B.B.C. really have a plan with children’s television. A plan, moreover, 
which envisage; a link between programme and library. Book reviews given by children, 
“How Does It End?” programmes, “People in Books” and the “‘Serialised Classics” were 
specifically planned to foster the use of public libraries. From the discussion which followed, 
however, it was obvious that some speakers gave their views more as parents than as librarians. 

Wednesday was made for deck chair relaxation, for the sunshine and sparkling sea 
recalled a Mediterranean scene, but at 9.55 a.m. the Sstout-hearted turned their backs on 
temptation and their faces towards a programme spread over eleven hours. Again, on this 
day, we were to have the same odious comparison forced upon us—a brilliant guest speaker, 
Dr. Herbert Coblans, Head of the Information Service of the European Organisation for 
Nuclear Research at Geneva whose delivery of his paper on “International Librarianship” 
was exemplary, outshining a librarian whom it was quite impossible to follow for any length of 
time. Mr. Tomlinson raced through his paper with very little raising of the head and I was 
reluctantly forced to equate his session as “‘gabble + no microphone technique =inattention. | 
was disappointed at this for we have a high regard for Mr. Tomlinson’s capabilities as a librarian 
and his unstinted efforts for librarianship. He is a thinking librarian and his opinions are 
worthy of our attention ; but in this case we hardly had the opportunity to receive them. 
I felt particularly sorry for the nearby group of foreign students who appeared to become 
more and more bewildered as the paper proceeded. 

But to revert to Dr. Coblans. His problems were of international magnitude and he 
pointed out the great difficulties now being experienced in internationalising subject cata- 
loguing, abstracting, standardizing copyright privileges and in making the research of countries 
immediately available in other languages. It was a most lucid paper and must have con- 
siderably broadened the horizons of many librarians and all other delegates. 

Although for some sessions during the week I had almost succeeded in being at two 
meetings at once I had on this occasion to miss Mr. Luke (Denbighshire) speaking on “Reading 
in the TV Age”, but a helpful colleague informed me (and this was corroborated by the 
Daily Telegraph) that Mr. Luke set out to compare, and to try and reconcile, the paradoxical 
Statements that—(a) TV had reduced reading to a negligible total, and (b) libraries had never 
been busier. Mr. Luke believes in brevity and he promised—and kept to it—a paper of no 
more than thirty-five minutes, including asides! But apparently he failed to convince his 
audience in that time. 

It was obvious from the agenda of the A.G.M. that we would be lucky to dispose of 
several contentious items by dinner time and it seemed to me to be a most sensible suggestion 
that in future years this meeting should not be pushed into the background and given a 4 p.m. 
Start. The President commendably pressed on with the business and we were soon debating 
the throw-backs from last year’s L.A. memotandum. 

The postal ballot which overthrew the decision of the A.G.M. last September was the 
main talking point and three motions relating to this were debated. The first, attempting to 
take the instrument of a postal ballot from the constitution was defeated ; the second making 
such a ballot only effective if carried by a two thirds majority was supported ; the third (and 
the most vital) asking for the rescission of last year’s postal ballot in so far as it related to com- 
pulsory surrender of powers by certain small library authorities was overwhelmingly carried. 
So we are almost back to where it all started ! 

But whatever views individuals hold on the justice of the L.A. memorandum few could 
doubt the sincerity and the logical reasoning of Mr. McColvin’s declaration that “the docu- 
ment sets forth a plan for better libraries based on faéts, knowledge and opinion: it is a 
diagnosis founded on expert opinion just as any doétor’s diagnosis is”. But many Local 
Authority members still opposed it with great feeling—and with equal sincerity. Many 
told of the battles that they had had on returning to their Councils in order to prevent the 
Authority from withdrawing its membership of the L.A. 
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In my opinion the most unfortunate feature of the dispute was a speech by Mr. Moon 
(Kensington). He literally leapt from the platform (where he holds seat on the L.A. Council 
by virtue of his Secretaryship of the A.A.L.) to the speaker’s rostrum and in a fighting speech 
made accusations of “‘small-mindedness” against the opposers of the memorandum. The 
President might with benefit have pointed out that the speaker was addressing the Con- 
ference as an individual member and not as spokesman for the Council, for the absence 
of any such comment tended to give the impression that the Council agreed with the pinning 
of such a derogatory label on their opponents. Such impulsiveness will do nothing to enhance 
relations between librarians and Authority members and will probably have made Mr. Moon 
unpopular in both camps. 

Despite all this debate we managed dinner on schedule—although it had to be a hurried 
one for there were few who would have missed any of this year’s Annual Leéture—‘‘The 
Antiquarian Bookseller and his Client”. Mr. Percy Muir has a commanding personality, is a 
fluent, lucid and audible speaker and has a delightful sense of humour. His historical survey 
of the early acquisition of classical texts and of the founding and development of the Bodleian 
will be of inestimable value to exam students ; perhaps his comment that, “the profession of 
book colleétion was, like a more ancient profession, ruined by amateurs” should not be 
quoted in examination scripts ! 

But Mr. Muir did not dwell solely on the past, and his statement, almost an accusation, 
that the interest on the money wasted on the “Brabazon” and “Princess” flying boats would 
have stocked our, and not American libraries, with book treasures was as up-to-the-minute 
as it was forthright. Mr. Muir may have had the same advice as I did for he sat down after 
fifty-six minutes leaving us all elated at our experience and sorry that it had ended, seemingly, 
so quickly. 

The Thursday morning session appeared to give further proof (if it were needed) that 
the guest lecturers were to dominate this year’s Conference and dwarf our own speakers, for 
Mr. John Cutforth speaking on “The Relation of Children’s Reading to their Mental Develop- 
ment” thoroughly deserved the President’s terse summing up, “That was magnificent”. It 
was a superlative effort and Mr. Cuttorth had complete control of his audience. We were 
attentive to an unprecedented degree of silence, then suddenly laughing whole-heartedly 
ot applauding, and we left the hall for our coffee break with a feeling of exhilaration. 
But over the cups our analysis showed that there had been, in faét not so much in it that was 
completely new to librarians. Comics, reading trends, variations of interest in the same age 
levels ; these are all problems with which librarians have grappled for some time and in faét 
at one point in his paper Mr. Cutforth appeared to assume that no work with backward 
children has been or is being done by libraries. Had discussion after the paper been en- 
couraged this would have been a point worth raising. 

The afternoon brought an apparent miracle for we were privileged to hear a librarian 
who presented his lecture with a fluency, a clarity and a power that ranked with the finest. 
To the best of my knowledge—and I watched as well as listened with great attention— 
Dr. Chandler spoke for almost an hour without any reference to his paper. It was an 
“architectural” lecture, and each stone of his argument symmetrical, trimmed to size and 
Stable in content, was selected, positioned, and then well and truly laid. And just in case 
there had been too much to absorb at one sitting Dr. Chandler gave us a succiné recapitulation 
—each point thudding home with the force of a Marciano right hook. And it is to be hoped 
that those chins at which certain punches were directed received them. Dr. Chandler was 
most savage in his attack on those who refuse aid to Authorities who strive to rebuild their 
libraries. “‘Hitler burned books”, he concluded, “to let books rot (for want of a library to 
house them) is as bad”. Here, again, is a paper that is a “must” for examination students. 

One might reasonably have expected unanimous and unwavering support of this paper, 
but Mr. O’Leary (Dagenham) spoke in the discussion largely, I believe, against the speaker. 
My doubt about this is due to an inability to hear him for much of the time—those of us who 
are privileged to know Mr. O’Leary can hardly imagine such a possibility—but from the 
gallery such was the case. However, Mr. O’ Leary gave his lengthiest,if not his loudest, and he was 
subjected to the “Stop”, “Go”, “Stop” sequence of lights before finishing. But I for one must 
await publication of the “Report” before I know what Dagenham does that Liverpool doesn’t ! 
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My personal graph of the Annual Dinner showed much fluctuation. A feeling of antici- 
pation for a good evening in excellent company—a reunion with ex-colleagues from Yorkshire 
—was furthered by one or two aperitifs, but this high spot on the graph took a tumble when 
we found ourselves wedged fourteen-a-side (almost troopship seating) at our table. The 
allocation of space between the tables was just as skimpy, and generally waitresses did nobly 
to get food on to our plates at all. The invitation (at a guinea a head) stated “Evening dress 
and decorations” and | found later that my left shoulder and sleeve had been “decorated” 
respectively with courses No. 2 (Le Supreme de Turbot Marianne) and No. 4 (La peche Nina). 

Although the hock (wines not inclusive) was warm and rather sour, Mr. Wray (Notting- 
hamshire) proposed a toast to the Borough of Folkestone which was vintage champagne. 
I doubt if any of our similar funéctions have started so excellently—and the graph shot up to 
an unexpected height. The Mayor in his reply suggested that Mr. Wray’s fund of stories 
surely signified that “F.L.A.” stood for “Full of Lovely Anecdotes” and himself spoke 
creditably. But from then on . . .! The main toast of the evening to “The Library Association, 
Literature and Mr. Edward Sydney” took three-quarters of an hour from “Pray silence” to 
“Raise glasses”. Dr. Strong is a first-rate speaker but his pace was too leisurely to hold interest 
for that length of time. The noise and deliberate fidgeting of some of his audience, however, 
was lamentable, and it surprised this diner that bad manners exist amongst a company such as 
ours. 

Our last meeting was to hear a paper on “Libraries in Colleges of Technology and 
Further Education” by Mr. Ardern (College of Technology, Manchester). This session, to 
my mind, gave further support to those who prefer to have Conference Papers pre-printed 
with but a verbal introduction by the author. Mr. Ardern at Bognor for the London and 
Home Counties Conference (where papers were pre-printed) was dynamic, infeétious with his 
enthusiasm and an obvious authority on his subject. At Folkestone this same speaker appeared 
lethargic, almost as if he had too great a familiarity with his paper ; his delivery lacked life 
and lustre and even such phrases as “I cannot be too dogmatic about this” were spoken at 
the same speed and in the same tone. But final sessions are not the best “‘spots” for a paper. 
The size of the audience indicated that many delegates must already have left (it was raining 
so there was no counter attraction) and others departed throughout the session. In many ways 
it was something of an anti-climax. But the applause for the President wasn’t. The vote of 
thanks proposed by Mr. Hutchings (Leeds) was vociferously supported, and how typical of 
Mr. Sydney in his reply to pay such a charming compliment (and clearly every bit justified) 
to his wife. The Conference had obviously been an immense Strain on the President. An 
extra, and not too easy business meeting, had been added to Thursday afternoon, and by 
the end of the Annual Dinner at 11 p.m. the same day it was obvious that the man had given, 
as he always does, of his utmost—and possibly even that bit more. 

And so back to our libraries ! For myself, this first conference has been well worth while, 
even if I did feel that many librarians should have a course of elocution—or better still, six 
months’ part-time with a Rep. Company before agreeing to address a large audience, half of 
whom are our employers. The confidential chat may be ideal for the tea-and-a-rock-cake 
type of meeting which we are frequently called on to address, but for a large gathering, 
which contained many upon whom our professional status and salaries depend, it 1s just not 
good enough. But let us take heart, we have Dr. Chandler batting on our side ! 


[Nore: The papers more particularly relating to Special Libraries are being reported by 
another correspondent.—Ep.] 


The Library Association Conference, 1956 
By S. P. L. Fron (Deputy Librarian, National Central Library) 

Tuts year’s Conference at Folkestone was a pleasant one, partly on account of the fine weather. 
The programme was less coherent than last year’s and was less obviously of interest to uni- 
versity and special libraries. Not that that was anything to worry about, as not a single 
university librarian attended the Conference (save one who attended only one meeting) and 
there were extremely few special librarians present, judging by a show of hands at the A.G.M. 

I regretted not being able to be present at the Presidential Address, all the more because 
the pleasant atmosphere at all the general meetings owed a very great deal to Mr. Sydney’s 
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very human and ta¢tful way of presiding. I was told that some people found the Address 
rather long, but after reading it can only conclude that this was due to th: wide field which it 
covers. Naturally the President in considering post war developments and the present situa- 
tion did so mainly from the public library angle, but he referred to the very rapid growth of 
special libraries since the war (there is incidentally a common belief that such things did not 
even exist before 1939). The President laid great stress on the international aspect of public 
librarianship. This prompts the thought that the public library movement is really far more 
international in character than is any other branch of librarianship. Public librarians regard 
themselves (rightly) as participating in a crusade to educate readers all over the world, and are 
always wondering how they can make their readers read better books, whereas university 
and special librarians usually find themselves fully occupied with the technical problem of 
how to get, at a moment’s notice, the particular publications which their awkward readers 
insist upon having. No wonder they find it difficult to understand each other’s point of view. 


On Tuesday afternoon Mr. K. D. C. Vernon, Librarian of the Royal Institution, gave a 
talk entitled “Lovely Libraries”. This was a factual survey (illustrated by lantern slides) of 
many of the learned society libraries in this country, most of them being in London and in 
many cases pre-dating the earliest public libraries. One can only regret that this interesting 
lecture was not rounded off by some reference to the future role of learned societies and their 
libraries, and to the grave financial difficulties in which many of them now find themselves, 
but perhaps it was unreasonable to expect one in Mr. Vernon’s position to enter upon such 
a thorny subject. At any rate no one who attended this talk can now have any doubt regarding 
the great value to the nation of these “lovely libraries”, from the point of view of the wide 
coverage of specialist literature which they colleétively attain. From this point of view the 
President’s remark that there are “40 million books not covered by the municipal Statistics 
of the Association, making a total of 100 millions”, though true, is apt to be misleading unless 
one realises the amount of duplication which it implies, and the serious shortcomings in 
coverage which it conceals ! 

Dr. Coblans’ paper on Wednesday morning was admirably delivered and very well 
received by the audience, to many of whom much of it must have sounded like Chinese, 
if the A.G.M. audience is anything to go by. While listening to such a clear account of the 
international aspects of librarianship and documentation I could not help wondering whether 
it is really necessary to have three international bodies dealing with these matters. Moreover, 
co-ordination of the efforts of various bodies is usually a waste of time unless some measure of 
compulsion is possible, which is never the case in the international field. After an historical 
introduction, Dr. Coblans dealt with cataloguing rules and classification, with standardisation 
and the role of I.S.O., with abstracting and copyright problems, and finally with translation 
services. A wide range indeed ! 

In the afternoon Mr. O. S. Tomlinson read a paper to the A.A.L. entitled Keeping up with 
the past : some post war influences in librarianship. The speaker’s point of view on the question 
of the provision of light fiction by public libraries appeared to be diametrically opposed to that 
expressed by the President in his Address. Non-public librarians always marvel at the complete 
lack of agreement among their public library colleagues regarding the fundamental purpose 
of public libraries. To settle this point should surely be one of the first tasks of a Municipal 
Libraries Section, if one is ever formed. 

The Annual General Meeting produced, like Jast year, an exhibition of the narrow type 
of parochialism (accompanied as usual by a certain amount of undignified abuse) that does so 
much to make the L.A. seem a body with a very restriéted outlook. I could not help thinking 
that most of the acrimonious arguments that took place that afternoon could more suitably 
have been settled first within the bosom of a Municipal Libraries Section, and proposals only 
submitted to the Association as a whole when agreement had been reached by those mainly 
concerned. 

The Annual Lecture by Mr. Percy Muir was a most interesting and learned account of 
the antiquarian book trade, which will be well worth reading when it is published. It cer- 
tainly fulfilled the function, apparently allotted to the Annual Lectures nowadays, of restoring 
to normal the ruffled feelings and overheated brains produced by the preceding A.G.M. 
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On Thursday morning there was a most stimulating session on The relation between mental 
development and children’s reading. The speaker, John Cutforth, gave the most amusing talk of 
the Conference, based on one of the best papers, the subject of which was naturally of absorb- 
ing interest to all the adult section of the audience, whether or not they happened to be 
children’s librarians. 

I was not, unfortunately, able to go to Dr. Chandler’s paper on Thursday afternoon, 
but heard Mr. Foskett’s on Science, Humanism and Libraries (to the Reference and Special 
Section). Mr. Foskett is convinced that the “‘science-humanist dichotomy” is really an illu- 
sion because at one time it did not exist. The fact that men of science from the nineteenth cen- 
tury onward were more prone to adopt the doétrines of philosophical (not dialeétical !) 
materialism than were their humanist brethren may have something to do with this schism, 
but, whatever the cause, such antagonism certainly does exist and, what is more to the point, 
produces some undesirable effects in the library world. 

Mr. Ardern’s paper on Libraries in Colleges of Technology and Further Education gave rise 
to the best discussion that I have heard at an L.A. Conference for a long time. The reason 
for this was evidently that the whole question of the provision of scientific and technical 
literature and information to industry is to say the least of it, topical and of great interest to all 
keen librarians. Several solutions to the problem of providing industry with the specialised 
literature and technical information that it needs are theoretically possible, but it is doubtful 
whether any one policy in isolation will give the required results. That technical colleges 
and the larger public libraries can, and already do, play a great part is self evident, though 
Mr. Ardern was cautious in his claims as to how far technical colleges can go in this direétion. 
Leaving aside the purely “information” aspect of the problem, there is no doubt that a very 
considerable amount of technical literature, especially foreign material, is unavailable when 
required (as the N.C.L. is well aware), and it seems likely that the combined resources of public 
libraries, technical college libraries, university libraries (not specifically mentioned by Mr. 
Ardern in this conneétion though they are colleétively the largest holders of specialised litera- 
ture in the country) could by themselves hardly produce a really satisfactory service with the 
financial resources at present available. It is probable, however, that in future many more 
firms will form their own libraries. These, if they could be persuaded to link their resources 
and acquisitions policies together on a subjeét basis, would create the foundation for a service 
that could be supplemented and completed with the assistance of technical college libraries 
in conjunétion with university and public libraries, the whole structure being co-ordinated by 
the N.C.L. In any case something should be done soon to improve the general level of 
technical college libraries and Mr. Ardern gave a most useful account of what needs doing 
in this respect. 


Conference Reflections 


HAvING wandered a fortnight before in the Midlands and watched the harvests ungathered, 
rotting it seemed, in the fields between Leamington and Stratford. Having had one glorious 
day on the banks of the Avon between the bridge and the Church and tried to recapture 
something of what the Bard may have seen there before the clever citizenry had made it a place 
for profitable pilgrimage, I had come home to prepare for the Conference at Folkestone. That 
Stratford day was the only one in which I had not been compelled to sigh for the sun and 
could leave mackintosh at home. I therefore took to Folkestone a heavy overcoat, thick 
shoes and approved protection from expected rain. Then, as it were with a grin because he 
knew I should be housebound by meetings all the week I was by the sea, Jupiter Pluvius 
retired overseas and Old Sol replaced him all day and every day I was there, retiring in his 
turn only on the very last day as we made for the car in which we ran home through the 
Kent fields where the few days of sunshine had enabled the reduced hop harvest to be gathered. 
I know it is ridiculous to record this as a major impression of a serious semi-professional 
convocation ; but it merely was so. 

Folkestone is so rich in hotel accommodation that very large numbers—there were over 
1,200 of us—could be housed comfortably within the easiest reach of the Leas Cliff Hall 
where most of our meetings were held. A few for smaller groups and interests were privileged 
to meet in the Metropole Hotel’s large rooms, a hotel whose wide windows look across the 
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high green sward on the Leas, straight out to the sea across to France in clear weather. The 
Mayor’s Reception which opened the show was well-set, the “receiving” ceremony was 
carried out by the Mayor and the President with dignified cordiality, the dancing floor was 
excellent and the dancers many, having a really good band to lead them. The cabaret con- 
sisted of some really skilful and beautiful dancing duets, concluding with a parody of Rock 
an’ Roll that the most agile Teddy Boys would need years of training, and the physique of 
sylphs, to imitate ; some really remarkable juggling and balancing, and a magician who pro- 
duced little live doves one after the other from rolls of paper, handkerchiefs and what not. 
An impressive show. And the memory remains of our Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. B. Paton, 
in kilted splendour “upholding the honour of the Scottish name”. 

l'wesday morning found the Leas Hall in severer array and so well filled that there was no 
seat left in the central aisles ten minutes before the hour and the wings were filled shortly 
after. The conference attendance was approximately 1,200, of whom 730 or thereabouts were 
librarians and quasi-librarians (wives) and the rest authority members and /heir wives, a 
proportion which may interest those who Still maintain that this is a professional affair. Quite 
a number of non-public library delegates were present, rather more, I am glad to think, than 
in recent years. 

We settled to work in the afternoon, but this morning was given to the prels as 
Ranganathan would say ; the witty, apposite and appreciative address of the Mayor, Lt.-Col. 
W. J. Bradley, M.C., ].P., in welcoming us ; the pleasant ceremonies of presenting the L.A. 
Carnegie Memorial Medal (you see, I prefer its real name to that of “Carnegie Medal” as it is 
vulgarly called—after all, it is the L.A.’s own tribute to Andrew Carnegie and not a Carnegie 
Trust award) to the veteran author, Miss Eleanor Farjeon, for her Little Bookroom. It had 
to be done by proxy as Miss ]. W. Butler told us in introducing the matter, but Miss Farjeon’s 
illustrator, Mr. Edward Ardizzoni, excellent man, was her substitute, who said that Miss 
Farjeon was now under medical orders not to risk the journey to Folkestone ; not only 
that; he gave us a picture of the veteran writer of poetry and romance for children, read 
a letter from her pen, and told us how evocative of illustrations her works were. Then came 
the introduction by Dr. C. B. Oldman of the winner of the L.A. Essay Prize this year, Miss 
E. Wilden-Hart, whose winning essay was on “Librarian: technician or bookman?” She 
obviously thoroughly deserved the prize, although I was glad to hear that some other 
thoroughly good competitors showed up. Personally I think the subjeSt a poor one, because 
it leads writers to declare as a rule for “bookman”—at least I suppose so—and the answer 
really is “If he is not both he is a pseudo-librarian, not a real one”. The most omnivorous and 
omniscient bookman—who is he ?—can know fully only the merest fractional number of the 
universe of books, the millions of them, and even the specialist cannot know all that has 
been written on his speciality. The librarian’s technique does enable him to marshal for 
himself and others the millions—but this is clear to anyone of even moderate intelligence. 

For the writing and delivery of a Presidential address there is no recipe known to me. 
I have heard people giving advice on it. It should, they said, be thematic, ergo be about some- 
thing, be written and read, because extempore speeches rarely make good after-reading and 
presidential addresses are intended to be printed. Therefore it must not be too long. The 
shortest we ever knew was that by George Barwick of the British Museum at a Southport 
meeting ; it lasted ten minutes. The longest by Dr. Henry Guppy at Leeds, who on his 
capital day was itching to be off to Liverpool to catch the boat for New York and an A.L.A. 
conference ; he went on and on until his audience were as weary as he undoubtedly was 
himself ; and rushed away, complaining that “there is so much to be said” before either 
paper or meeting was really finished. I am told it had excellent stuff in it. I did not measure 
the time Mr. Sydney occupied, nor will I try to say what he said. 1 was arrested by the mere 
charm of his quiet, earnest method, his modest pride in being chosen to speak for that lonely 
person, the librarian of an ordinary borough, and his side emphasis of what is known but not 
always said, “the national and international reputation of United Kingdom public libraries 
is dependent on the adequacy, the efficiency, the skill and chara¢ter of the local unit”. That 
placed too great a responsibility on such librarians, which should not be left solely upon their 
shoulders without the advice and help of “some superior power having the national interest 
as its concern”. He went on to show, from a life’s experience, what we aspired to be and 
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At last! 


THE COUNCIL OF THE BRITISH NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 


offers librarians a great new service of 


PRINTED 
CATALOGUE CARDS 


now available for all items recorded in B.N.B. since 
Ist January 1956 


@ The cost is only I}d. a card. @ The service is prompt — 
orders are executed in two to three days. @ Ordering is simple — 


just a list of B. N. B. serial numbers 


and quantities required on your own ** The second most import- 
; ant problem concerns the 
Stationery. most economical way of re- 


producing catalogue entries 
. .. the answer, surely, is the 
printed card which B.N.B., 


Write for full details and specimen cards to at last, is soon to produce. °° 


THE COUNCIL OF THE BRITISH —K. C. Harrison, Borough 
Librarian of Eastbourne, in 
NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY LTD., British The Librarian. April, 1956. 


Museum, London, W.C.1. 
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what were the obstacles, the enclosing limits in personality, in money, in so much else, that 
marred the best efforts ; and proceeded to show in the home field, and to some extent in the 
international, how much had been conquered and how many fields were yet to be fought, 
closing at the end of the hour with his expression of faith that the public library service is, 
and always will be in any really democratic society, an essential instrument in enabling its 
citizens to live wisely, agreeably and well. There were many little excursions, witty and 
pointed, from his text. I certainly enjoyed it and hope its influence may long be felt. 

After this was a showing of the A.A.L. Film Resources discovered and lantern slides of the 
new Plymouth Library shown by the city librarian, Mr. W. Best Harris. I was to see these 
on Wednesday morning, with a first class film in colour of work at Sheffield. I wish I had space 
to say how much good these may do if used as I hope they may be. 

\fter lunch I had to choose between three meetings. Secretly I wanted to go to “Lovely 
Libraries” a talk Mr. K. D. C. Vernon gave in the Metropo!e Hotel to the University and 
Research Section, which was an attractive one, I am told, on the learned society and academy 
libraries and proved greatly worth while. I felt, however, that I ought to listen to Miss Ursula 
Eason, of the Children’s Programmes of the B.B.C. on “Children’s television and books” ; 
it was more immediate to my own needs. The speaker was earnest in her view that too much 
TV was to be deprecated ; there would never be more than one hour at a time of it devoted 
to children and, since the average child’s absorption of it might be too great the B.B.C. used 
it in part as a policy, to encourage children in other activities and of course in reading. It 
was modestly done and well and aroused some good discussion. There were those who 
deprecated TV altogether as an enemy of reading and indeed of serious cultural life and as an 
interference with school work, but in general it was accepted as having come to Stay and with 
moderate parental discipline could be turned to many good uses. Selectivity was part of the 
discipline and the viewing should not spill over into adult programmes. Agreed, if one 
has really solved the problem of how to keep the children out of the forbidden, and therefore 
desirable, things which Dad and Mother stare at. My own experience, so far as books are 
concerned, is that filmed stories at least are read, but that in general the child reader keeps his 
reading and viewing lives in separate channels, and views with eagerness and, with equal 
avidity, reads when TV is not available. This session was handled with effective charm by 
Miss F. P. Parrott of Reading. 

I could not get to the County Libraries Section ; I hope some other reporter has made 
a record of a promising meeting. 

Wednesday's general session under the chairmanship of the President was occupied with 
a fine address by Dr. Herbert Cob'ans, Head of the Information Service of the European 
Organization for Nuclear Research at Geneva, who dealt in a masterly way with problems and 
implications of international librarianship. It was a history of the attempts of the last century 
or so to organize the knowledge and research material of the world so that workers in every 
field of knowledge could have access to the work done in them by others at any time and 
everywhere. He thought librarianship was now at the stage where chemistry was at the 
beginning of the century. It had been reached by the efforts of such men as Paul Otlet and 
Henri La Fontaine who eStablished the C/assification Décimale and by their successors whom 
he named. He was more concerned, | thought, with the desirability of a common classification, 
of agreed terminology, cataloguing, classification, and by translation services available to all and 
applied by them. He showed how vast were the vistas of a universal and controlled biblio- 
graphic activity. He rather paralysed me by quoting Bronowski, Commonsense of Science, as 
declaring that in five years electronic translating machines will turn out word for word trans- 
lations. I hope I have got this fragmentary memory right of a remarkable paper. 

Only a morbid sense of duty would drag me to the Annual General Meeting. It would, 
I knew, furnish a display of oratory which year by year, employs the stale idioms of the 
hustings. It proved to be so. By deft handling the President got through some tidying-up 
amendments to the Byelaws without dissentients, and the Annual Report produced no real 
controversy although there was a question on the cost of the L.A. library based upon a complete 
misconception of the work it does. The main show, the wrangle on the postal ballot of last 
year, in which the members at large cancelled the decisions of last year’s A.G.M., was in a way 
valuable as it gave authority representatives their right to express their views, which were 
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without exception against the postal vote decision. There were some assistants’ speeches, 
to make which is also their right, not always in the best of taste | thought. When the audience 
was exhausted the vote, after being taken twice, was a rejection of the postal ballot and that 
means no action upon the motion to cede libraries of places of £300,000 rateable value and 
less to the care of the County Councils. For the time being therefore the Council’s motion 
goes into cold storage. With that, the worst ordeal of the President was surmounted with 
geniality and without wounds; and we listened to Alderman George A. Spenceley of 
Harrogate inviting us to that pleasant spa for our Conference, September 16-20, 1957, with 
accepting and anticipatory pleasure. The President closed the meeting with the official ex- 
pression of thanks to the Mayor and Corporation and all who with them in Folkestone had 
made our way plain there. 

This meeting went on so long that when I had dressed and dined I was late for the 
Annual Lecture, and the moon’s path of light across the sea tempted to a walk of the length 
of the Lea and then down to the sea road and back along it in the murmur of the waves. 
Someone else may write of Mr. Percy Muir’s handling of “The antiquarian bookseller and 
his client” ; it was surely good. 

By Thursday one feels that the sands are running out and the programme-builders evi- 
dently thought so too, for there were five sessions today with the Annual Dinner a sixth to 
end it. The first was the well known John Cutforth whose work on radio and great experience 
in education make him, as he proved to be here, one of our fine speakers. He kept us at high 
tension with his analysis of child-development in the reading of books from the baby animal- 
talking picture-book stage until the age when youth throws off at about 11 to 13 dependence 
upon the adult. ‘The fascination and pleasure” —the President’s words in expressing our 
thought that any discussion of the address would be an anti climax—I felt and feel as much as 
he, and my sure hope is that it will appear fully in the Proceedings. 1 will leave it thus. Few 
things delighted me more. 

The afternoon gave us a much-needed chance to hear the most active chief of Liverpool 
public libraries, Dr. George Chandler, whose subject-development of departments, proceeds 
taster than is anywhere else the case, on the present trends of large public libraries. The extent 
of that specialization is so great that only the largest libraries—he instanced Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Edinburgh and Bristol—could afford to do it on 
the requisite scale. From these libraries must come such adequacy as the “documents” of 
knowledge call for, and they have in many cases become recognized national repositories for 
specialized information. There was much else. The discussion was rather limited as the field 
is a restricted one after all. Mr. John O’Leary made a warning speech which was meant to 
deflate much that was said about our high pretensions but his microphone technique failed 
him and half of his wisdom did not emerge clearly. Which was probably a pity. Dr. Chandler 
dealt easily with the matters involved. 

My afternoon had now gone. Simultaneously the Schools of Librarianship Committee 
had conferred at the Metropole Hotel and at the Woodward Hall. A request meeting of 
Institutional Delegates was held to discuss how best to increase representation of their 
members in the L.A. I have been unable to learn from anyone who went what was the out- 
come ; it could have been useful so to meet, anyway. 

The Reference and Special Libraries Section, under the chairmanship of Mr. W. Pearson, 
heard Mr. D. J. Foskett on “Science, humanism and libraries”. He put up, with his now well- 
known skill, a useful set of Aunt Sallys in order to annihilate them quite effectively and showed 
that there was not aw fond any antagonism between the exact scientific worker and the humanist. 
I was glad to hear this. A fine meeting. 

So to the Annual Dinner ; a closely packed assemblage. The meal was good. The toasts 
were as usual. The traditional purpose of our Annual Dinners is to attempt some token display 
of hospitality to the Mayor and other town representatives who have given hospitality to us. 
The principal toast, of The Mayor and Corporation, was in the hands, or voice, of Mr. B. W. 
Wray, so far as I am concerned, a discovery of a gifted after-dinner speaker who, with apposite 
anecdote, turn of phrase, and the mere motion of speaking, kept the tables in vociferous 
delight ; and for only such time as made us wish for more. The Mayor, in his reply, reflected 
in his own easy way the spirit of the proposer in as neat a Mayoral speech as we have had in 
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Important Autumn and Winter 
books from MULLER... 


BRITISH HUSTINGS 1924-1950 


Arthur H. Booth. 4 brilliant, impartial analysis of the impact 
of policy and personalities on elections during the period. 22/6 net 


THE HELICOPTER 


Jacob Shapiro. What the helicopter is, how it works, and what it 
can do, explained for the general reader by an engineer and designer. 
Illustrated 18/- net 


THE LOVE-LIFE OF ANIMALS 


Wolfgang von Buddenbrock. An up-to-date, highly read- 
able survey of the private life of the anima! world by a Professor of Zoology. 
Illustrated 21/- net 


OPERATION MERCY 


Sister Ella Jorden, M.B.E. The adventures of a Red Cross 
Nursing Sister assigned to set up medical clinics in emergency areas all 
over the world. Illustrated 16/- net 


TELEVISION TECHNIQUES 


Hoyland Bettinger and Sol Cornberg. this complete 
guide to good showmanship in television practice covers the latest develop- 
ments, including colour. Illustrated 18/- net 


and outstanding Children’s books...... 
CAPTAIN KIDD’S CAT 


Robert Lawson. The delectable chronicle of Wm. Kidd, late 
captain of the Adventure Galley, as narrated by his faithful cat, McDermot. 
Illustrated 12/6 net 


FRENCH FAIRY TALES 


A selection of delightful lesser-known stories by George Sand and other 
authors, selected and translated by Roland Gant. I//ustrated 10/6 net 


SWEETINGS 


Grace James. The author of the much-loved John and Mary books 
introduces a new friend, Letty, to the young reader. Illustrated 9/6 net 


MULLER 
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years. Then came Literature and the Library Association, given by Dr. C. F. Strong, who 
dealt with it in humorous scholarly fashion, mingling in masterly manner the gay and the 
serious. It was now about eleven o’clock and the President limited his response to a few 
effectively felicitous sentences. 

So we came to Friday when the skies now gave promise of a break in the weather. How- 
ever, although some had packed and gone, there was a good attendance at Mr. L. L. Ardern’s 
session, the final one, on “Libraries in colleges of Techology and Further education”. The 
picture he drew was one of promise rather than fulfilment, although much of the promise 
was dimmed by the limited views of Directors of Education and even of schools of the purpose 
of libraries. Only 13 colleges have libraries of more than 5,000 volumes and there are only 
5 with more than 10,000 ; and in 1954 only 84 out of 122 had any libraries at all. He pleaded 
for co-operation between all such colleges and public libraries: clearly a desirable thing. 
In the discussion a case was mentioned in which the librarianship for a large new county 
technical college was contemplated as a Grade I post. Another said that a Director of Educa- 
tion had recently described another new college making no mention of a library as part of 
the plan. The Library Association must keep a vigilant eye on these college schemes and 
members should draw its attention to such defective planning in their own areas. In the 
brief discussion Dr. Urquhart, of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, whose 
recent advocacy of the technical college library as the suitable place for stocking and dissemin- 
ating all technological literature created so much criticism, declared that to provide adequate 
libraries of this type would cost as much as is now being spent on all public libraries. Did 
| hear him aright, and has Dr. Urquhart studied the total finance of public libraries and has he 
investigated the total cost of the yearly output of technical books ? The utterance seemed too 
general for me. 

As we journeyed home I reflected how good the week had been as a close to a deplorable 
summer ; how much a success the President had been in control of all general sessions ; how 
pleasant had been the meetings, how able and well chosen the chairmen as well as the speakers 
and how diverse the interests involved ; again, how pleasant was the Public Library on Grace 
Hill with its utter freedom from barriers, its light rooms and good stock—I did visit it. I felt, 
too, that somehow L.A. Conferences do not reach press attention and how little had been 
written of this one. No one can be blamed, for all this century at least we have tried to interest 
the newspapers without any lasting tangible success. Not to end on a pessimistic note, | 


thought too with gratitude of the kind courtesy and care for my own needs shown me by the 
L.A. staff whose work for us had been exaéting and was completely effective. But how scrappy 


and incomplete are these impressions ! 


Memorabilia 


A PLEASANT advertisement is that for the 
librarianship of the Burgh of Motherwell and 
Wishaw, at a salary of £1,138 10s. by £52 15s. 
to £1,349 10s., because of the humane addition, 
“Tenancy of a house will, if desired, be made 
available to the successful applicant”. There 
is no more futile statement than that which 
assures candidates for public posts that an 
authority—the housing authority—can give no 
housing aid. A public officer is presumably a 
servant of all the people in a town, in a way 
that few other persons are, and to condemn 
him to a time-wasting exasperating search for 
a roof and very often to long separation from 
his family, is not commonsense, does not 
attract candidates and does not, after all, assist 


the housing problem. 
* * * 


Some indignation has been expressed at the 
severity of the first First Professional Examin- 
ation by some of the candidates and some 
teachers. The pass list, indeed, was so small, 
that as Dr. Oldman, Chairman of the Assessors 
Sub-Committee explains in the L.A. Record, 
the marks had to be adjusted “to cover the 
transitional period”, and even then only 41 
per cent passed. Complaint is not really jus. 
The Entrance Examination was abolished be- 
cause it was not sufficiently severe to show 
candidates to be ready for librarianship school 
Studies. What we have now is a qualifying 
professional exam., not a mere test of fitness 
to be trained for one. The old method of 
rushing a Student into examination studies 
directly he/she becomes a staff member, instead 
of spending some months first in really learning, 
merely by working in them, something 
practical of libraries, will no longer serve. The 
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THE A.B.C. TELEGRAPH 
CODES 


Business houses everywhere use this 
world-famous code and gain increased 
use of the vital overseas cable at less 
cost. 5th Edition. £10 10s. net. 6th 
Edition. £12 12s. net. 7th Edition. 
£12 12s. net. Spanish Edition. 

£10 10s. net. 


SLATER'SMERCANTILE 


PITMAN 


By Lord Chorley and O. C. Giles. 
13th Edition. A new and entirely up- 


to-date edition of this standard work 


PITMAN 


which gives a clear and comprehensive INFORMATION THEORY 
exposition of the main principles of the AND ITS ENGINEERING 
Mercantile Law of England. 30s. net. APPLICATIONS 


By D. A. Bell. 2nd Edition. A new 
edition of the work first published in 
1953. The chapter on “‘Coding’’ has 
been considerably enlarged and a new 
chapter on ‘‘De-coding'’ added. Also 
other chapters have been revised and 
added to. An outstanding book for 
Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 research engineers in Tele-communica- 
tions and allied work, and an important 
book for students. 25s. net. 


‘Away All Boats’ 


-ublished by Angus & Robertson, and 
ound by Greycaines in blue Fabroleen 


says Bob the Binder : 

“South Seas? Palm trees? 
“oral reefs ? Here they are ! Blue 
agoons and dusky maidens? 
Not on this trip. This is 
ighting, bloody war. Makin 
sland? Kwajalein? Saipan? 
Now Lingayen Gulf. Read 
his book. Then see the film, 
Away All Boats!” 


lhe Grange Fibre Co., Ltd., Leicester, Makers of Linson and Fabroleen 
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CONSTABLE 


Bernard Shaw 


ST. JOHN ERVINE 


“For scope, balance and pungenty 
this biography cannot be bettered.” — 
Observer. Tilus. 50s. 


The English 
Sense of Humour 


HAROLD NICOLSON 

“He is one of our best contempor- 
ary stylists, in that his words both 
communicate his meaning and en- 
hance it.” —Observer. 155. 


Mrs. Gladstone 
The Portrait of a Marriage 


GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE 


The wife of the G.O.M. is revealed 
as a remarkable character in her own 
right. 215. 


* 
F. TENNYSON 
JESSE 
The Dragon in the Heart 


F. Tennyson Jesse’s first love story 
has as its theme the uncharted places 
in the heart of every human being. 

125. 6d. 


J. B. MORTON 
Springtime 
Young artists and writers used the 
Cafe Rieu—in the Latin Quarter of 


Paris—almost as a club. Springtime 
recounts fifteen of their escapades. 15s, 
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new examination requires, although that is not 
Stated in the syllabus, at least two years of 
study. As Dr. Oldman insists anyone who 
lacks proper experience or proper texts is in- 
sufficiently prepared. Some Students, un- 
fortunately, rejoicing in the abolition of the 
Essay in the Entrance, thought that a simpler 
examination had emerged ; the very contrary 
has been the fact. 
* * 

Further on the question of picture effeés 
given us at the Conference : I had only time 
to see the film of the Sheffield public library in 
action. It was the peak of such library publicity 
as I have been able to see at any time. With 
sensible, adequate commentary the film, which 
is of excellent photography, passed through 
many of the services which this great library 
performs. I am told it cost £600, a small sum 
in film-world expenditure, which any large 
town could readily justify if it produced the 
attracting effects which this Sheffield one un- 
doubtedly does. 

x * * 

The “factory”, as Mr. Best Harris named the 
cheaper building for the administration and 
back-room work of the library and his stack, 
interests me. Usually these important, but not 
necessarily aesthetic, apartments are cubed in 
with the whole building at average, an un- 
necessarily expensive cost. It should not be 
even necessary that this factory in these days 
of rapid transport should be on a central, and 
again expensive, site. The storage of books 
accessibly demands only strong reinforced 
concrete walls, freedom from damp, adequate 
ventilation, lighting and heating and good 
lifts and stairs. The acquisitions department, 
with order, cataloguing, binding, printing and 
Stationery and stores rooms needs only good 
space similarly ventilated, warmed and lighted. 
The chief librarian, who is the interviewer of 
the public, should, I think, be housed with 
appropriate dignity in the main building. His 
deputy might be in either, of course appro- 
priately accommodated, but preferably neat 
the Branch Superintendent, the Chief Child- 
ren’s Librarian and others not direétly con- 
cerned with the running of the public rooms. 
The latter would be under their own heads ; 
and of course everything is linked by internal 
and external telephones and, as already said, 
convenient transport. Thus there might be 
adequate space everywhere at less than usual 


expense. 
* * * 
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It will do the job of a whole library. 


The Focal 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


of 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


No library is complete without it. 


The only universal reference work of its kind in the world—written by 200 


leading authorities from 23 countries. 
Informs, explains, instructs. It has all the facts you need on theory and practice, art 


and technique, past and present. 


1.468 pages, 1,500 pictorial diagrams, 385 photographs, 9%" < 6%", bound in burgundy, 


buckram stamped gold. 


“A FASCINATING AND 


EXCITING STORY” 
—PETER SCOTT 


Zoo Quest 


To Guiana 
DAVID ATTENBOROUGH 


“A highly entertaining 
account of the wild life of 
the forest and savannah” 

—Sunday Times 
18s. net 


Illustrated 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


Full prospectus available on application to FOCAL PRESS LTD., 31 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 


New EPWORTH Books 


THE MEANING OF SIN 


(The Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1956) 
By FREDERIC GREEVES, M.A. 


This important monograph seeks to expound the Biblical view of 
sin, and to relate Biblical pronouncements to the findings of 
philosophy and psychology. The result is a penetrating analysis 
of the subject, which will form a rewarding study both for 
ministers and all laymen who are concerned with the prime prob- 
lem of the world today—that of helping man to rise above the 
mistakes of past centuries into the inheritance of his full _. 

S$ net 


THE PROTESTANT WAY 


By KENNETH HAMILTON 


This book traces the of Pre tism to the theology of 
the Reformers. Protestantism is based, not on a particular theo- 
logical system, but on a theological method (first developed by 
Luther). This may be called the way of dialogue, since it is 
founded on the belief that God speaks to men and that men must 
speak to one another in the same way, communicating the 
spiritual values by which life must be lived through personal 
conviction instead of claiming to prove them by objective 
demonstration. Is net 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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and more 
people are recognising | 
BROCK 


You will find it on these 
outstanding titles suitable 
for School Libraries : 


THE MISTLETOE AND SWORD 
by Anya Seton, 10/6: an exciting 
story of Roman Britain; DANCERS 
OF TOMORROW by Naomi Capon, 
12/6: the story of a girl’s train- 
ing at the Sadler’s Wells School, 
profusely illustrated; ARCTIC 
HUNTER by Bud Helmericks, 10/6: 
a book about life in the Arctic ; 
TICO THE SHARK HUNTER by 
G. Everets Brown, 7/6: a thrilling 
story for the eight-to-elevens, with 
hard facts about shark fishing ; and 
TOMMY THE TUGBOAT by Dora 
Thatcher, 6/- : lively stories, jauntily 
illustrated for the five-to-eights. 


If you would like an illustrated catalogue (in colour) 
of the 300 books we publish for boys and girls of all 
ages, send a postcard to : 


BROCKHAMPTON PRESS 


MARKET PLACE LEICESTER 
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Mr. Herbert Ward, the new librarian of 
Stepney, who began work in May there, has 
already issued lists of Talks and Films, O&ober- 
March, 1957, forecasting a weekly event 
throughout the winter at each of the Mile 
End and Limehouse Libraries. He has also 
put out a bulletin, New Books, covering August 
additions ; and two numbers of what it seems 
will be a quarterly Staff Bulletin confidential 
to the members, on the lines of the one that 
for a few years past has been issued to the 
Hull staff. These are duplicated affairs neatly 
done and show an energetic and sympathetic 
taking hold of his command. Approval has 
been given to a programme of expansion and 
reorganization. A new Branch on Sidney 
Street Housing Estate will shortly be opened ; 
cataloguing will be centralized with new cata- 
loguers’ positions ; there will be new methods 
of book seleétion ; and a five-year programme 
of stock revision is envisaged. Hereafter the 
Mile End Library will in purpose and in name 
be the Central Library of the Stepney system. 
Already a readership survey has been made to 
ascertain the coverage of readers by each library. 
A map illustrating this is a central feature of 
the Staff Bulletin. 
* * 

One regrets to learn that what has been 
explained as the shooting up by a suddenly 
demented Arab of an Israeli archaeological 
expedition near Bethlehem on September 23rd 
involved the death of Mr. Baruch Shochtetman 
(66), chief librarian of the Hebrew University 
and National Library, a distinguished figure in 
Israel. 


Appointments and 


Retirements 


Mr. John Bebbington, F.L.A., City Librarian 
Belfast, has succeeded Mr. J. P. Lamb as City 
Librarian and Information Officer, Sheffield. 

Mr. I. A. Crawley, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, 
Lambeth, succeeds Mr. Bebbington at Belfast. 

Mr. Kenneth A. Ryde, M.C., A.L.A., the 
well-known Reference Librarian at Croydon, 
has retired on superannuation. He was givena 
presentation at a large meeting of past and 
present members of the Croydon staff at which 
the Mayor, Deputy Mayor, and other members 
of the Council and Libraries Committee were 
present; and was, at another meeting, given 
a further presentation by members of the 
general public. He is succeeded by his Senior 
Assistant, Mr. A. P. Glover, F.L.A. 
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